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This 1908 photo appeared in a collection sent to CCHS by Don Goodall. At 
right is Bertha Gramms with her son Bert, and at left is Ella Painter Vosburg. 
Ella was the granddaughter of George Washington Cook and his wife Mary 
who was reported to be a Clatsop Indian slave. The south face of Astoria from 
Youngs Bay to Niagara Street, bisected by 7th Street, was a part of Ella’s 
grandfather’s donation land claim. Cook Slough off Youngs Bay was named for 
him. Ella was the wife of Charles Vosburg and daughter of William B. Painter 
and Kate Cook. The Painter family lived at Olney, then moved to Upper 
Astoria, and on to Wheeler, in Tillamook County. 
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Wah Sing and his wife Quan Tai are seated, with their children, standing, I. to r.: 
Lillian, Tong, Quan (Joe), Quong, and Helen. Smallest child is Rose. Behind her is 
Hattie and at right is Edith, ca. 1900. Helen was not in the original photo but her 
image was added in later. Below: Wah Sing’s business card. 


Established 1884 
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The Chan/Sing Family 


By Liisa Penner 


Naming convention in China al- 
lowed for two or more complete names 
for people. The following story is about 
a family from China who were known 
by both “Sing” and “Chan.” 


Commercial Street from 14th to 17th 
in the 1890s and early 1900s contained a 
wider mix of businesses than at present. 
There were hotels, rooming houses, 
restaurants, furniture stores, a photogra- 
pher, saloons, a cigar store, a drug store, 
a Japanese novelty store, and a_ bath- 
house. Two families that operated busi- 
nesses in this area have achieved a last- 
ing notoriety: Bridget Grant’s family and 
James Turk and his son, Charles. The 
sailors’ boarding houses that the Grants 
and the Turks ran were part of a network 
of establishments along the coast fur- 
nishing sailors (some against their will) 
to ships heading out to foreign ports. 

Among the respected business people 
in the area was merchant tailor Wah Sing 
(known also as Chan Sing Mun and 
Chan Yam Fong). According to the fam- 
ily history, Wah Sing was born in Febru- 
ary 1856 (the 13th day of the Ist moon 
in the year Gay Mei), in Lai Shan, Sai 
Chiu City, Nam Hoi County, Kwong 
Tung Province, China, near Canton. His 
father was Chan Kin See and his moth- 
er’s surname was Leung. His grandfa- 
ther was Chan Chik Tai, also known as 


Chan Chui Man, and his grandmother’s 
surname was Lee. His great grandfather 
was Chan Chiu Tsing, also known as 
Chan Ting Kwei. 

Information about Wah Sing’s early 
life is scanty, but his daughter Rose 
described the family as poor. Wah Sing’s 
parents died when he was young and he 
was sent to Hong Kong as an apprentice 
to his uncle who was described as a cruel 
man. Wah Sing married a woman in 
China by whom he had two children, a 
daughter who died young and a son, He 
Quan, known as “Joe.” Both children 
were born in China. This wife may have 
died in China. 

About 1880, Wah Sing immigrated to 
the United States on the sailing vessel 
Oceanic, disembarking at San Francisco, 
California. He moved to Astoria about 
1882 and, in 1884, went into the tailoring 
business on Commercial Street with a 
friend from his home village. His partner 
tried to buy him out but instead, Wah 
Sing bought him out, and conducted the 
business himself. The partner moved 
back to China. 

In his occupation as a merchant tai- 
lor, Wah Sing took the measurements of 
his clients, cut out fabric, and basted the 
pieces together. He then took the fabric 
to Portland where the clothing was 
sewn. Hard work and good business 
sense brought success to Wah Sing’s 
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An advertisement in the 1913 AHS Zephyrus 
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The north side of Commercial Street between 14th and 15th streets in 1914. Wah 
Sing’s clothing store was located near the large building at the center 


clothing store. After a while, he moved 
next door to a larger shop. Advertise- 
ments for his business appeared in the 
newspapers in the 1890s and later in the 
Astoria High School Zephyrus. He con- 
tinued in business in Astoria for about 
thirty-four years. 

On one of Wah Sing’s frequent trips 
to Portland, he met Miss Law Quan Tai, 
also known as Lo Ki Sin, who was born 
in Portland on December 17, 1876. 
According to her daughter, Rose, her 
name means “Remember the Good 
Things.” In 1891, Wah Sing and Quan 
Tai were married in Astoria. Quan Tai 
was about fifteen years old. Little is 
known about her parents, but it is 
believed that they returned to China. 
According to Quan Tai’s daughter, 
Rose, the marriage was not an arranged 
one and after Wah Sing died, she never 
married again. 


The children born to Wah Sing and 
Quan Tai were: 


2 sons: 
He TONG 1892-1927 
He QUONG 1893-1920 


5 daughters: 

LILLIE 1897-1921 
HELEN 1900-1988 
HATTIE 1904-1920 
EDITH 1907-1990s 
ROSE — 1910 - 2004 


By the middle of 1900, according to 
the census of that year, they had five 
children but had lost one who was prob- 
ably born about 1895. 

The 1920 census for Astoria (taken 
January 2nd) is a snapshot of life for 
the family just as a series of disasters 
was to hit them. Living at 622 Com- 
mercial (old numbering) was listed: 
Chan Sing (aka Wah Sing), Quan, his 
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wife, and their children: Tong H, 
Helen, Hattie, Edith, and Rose. Next 
door neighbors at 614 Commercial 
were Bridget Grant, her son Alexander 
and three teachers, Lillie, June, and 
Nellie Lewis. 

Wah Sing’s health began to deterio- 
rate in 1920. After losing two of his 
children in June and July of that year, 
he decided to take the family to China 
and retire there. In preparation for this, 
the family incorporated their tailoring 
business on November 19, 1920. The 
partners were: Sing M. Chan (Wah 
Sing), He Quan Chan (half-brother to 
the other children), He Tong Chan, Lil- 
lian Chan Jan, and Helen Chan. The 
younger children had not reached the 
age of majority yet. Witnesses to the 
signing were D.S. Lum and Edward E. 
Gray. The capital stock of the corpora- 
tion was $14,000. 

The family left for China in Febru- 
ary 1921, with Tong remaining in 
Astoria in charge of the tailor shop. A 
report of the Western Steamship pas- 
senger office bookings made for their 
trip was printed in the Astoria Evening 
Budget on Dec. 20, 1920. Less than 
two years later, their business in Asto- 
ria burned in the fire that destroyed 
Astoria’s downtown. Eleven months 
later, Wah Sing died in Hong Kong, on 
November 25, 1923, of a stroke. His 
obituary appeared in the Astoria news- 
papers on the front page, a measure of 
his esteem in the city. Wah Sing’s 
estate was probated in 1923 in Clatsop 
County. 

An article in the Astoria Daily Bud- 
get for October 31, 1906 hints at the 
many unknowns of Wah Sing’s life: 
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Yip Yen, of Canton, China, and 
president of the Chinese Empire 
Reform Association, was in the city a 
few days ago, the guest of Wah Sing, 
the prominent Chinese merchant of 
Astoria. A number of years ago, they 
were both engaged in business at 
Vancouver, B.C. and became strong 
personal friends. Later the former 
returned to Canton and is now one of 
the leading merchants and manufac- 
turers of that city and is reputed to be 
a multi-millionaire. He has just 
returned from a tour of the world dur- 
ing which he has studied the plans of 
government of the different nations... 


Wah Sing’s wife, Quan Tai Chan, 
died in Hong Kong on December 9, 1973 
a few days short of ninety-seven years. 
She survived her husband by more than 
fifty years and lived through the Japan- 
ese occupation of Hong Kong in World 
War II. 

Wah Sing’s son by his first marriage, 
Quan (Joe), lived for a time in Astoria 
and entered into a partnership in a tailor 
shop about 1925 with his half brother, 
Tong. The city directory lists the Chan 
Brothers (He-Tong Chan and He-Quan 
Chan) as owners of a tailor shop at 268 
Bond. Joe moved to Portland where he 
worked in a restaurant, then went to 
China and died in Hong Kong. 


Children of Wah Sing and Quan Tai 

Wah Sing’s two sons by his second 
wife, Tong and Quong, were born about 
a year apart. They were in the same 
class in school, both graduating from 
Astoria High School in 1913, the first 
Chinese to graduate from local schools. 
After school, they attended class to 
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weekends, ca. 1912. A sign in the back says ‘‘No profane language.” 


study the Chinese language. The boys 
worked with their father in the tailor 
shop. Somehow, Tong Chan (known as 
Tong Sing at school) found time to join 
the high school track team. 

The 1913 Astoria High School year- 
book describes the boys: 

Quong Sing: nickname - Bug; 
Redeeming Quality - His Glasses; Prin. 
Characteristic - Splendid Eng. Lesson; 
Favorite Pastime - Getting “Ringers”; 
Ambition - President of China; Favorite 
Saying, “I don’t know”; Quote describ- 
ing him - “Height was never the true 
standard of man.” 

Tong Sing: Nickname - Sing; 
Redeeming Quality - Artistic Tempera- 
ment; Prin. Characteristic - Fussy: 
Favorite Pastime - Ordering Senior Pin; 
Ambition - Photographer; Favorite Say- 
ing - “Good Morning”; Quote describ- 
ing him - “There is never something 
doing, But you always find him there.” 


Tong, the elder brother, was involved 
in a number of businesses in Astoria, 
remaining in Astoria while his brother 
attended a university in Pennsylvania. 
In 1916, three years after his graduation, 
Tong’s name appears in an advertise- 
ment in the Astoria newspapers for his 
own tailor shop. 

He was a musician, playing with a 
small band that performed at the Star 
Theater, at 10th and Commercial, on 
Saturday nights from 1921 to 1922 after 
the rest of his family had moved to 
Hong Kong. (Others in the band were 
Ben and William Wong, Koe Koey, Kee 
Brown, and Ben Seid.) 

Tong married Leung Ying who was 
born in China. They had three children 
who survived to adulthood. All three 
were born in Astoria: H. T. Chan 
(known as Harvey Thomas), Eleanor 
Chan, and Arthur L. Chan. (More about 
them later.) When his parents moved to 
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China, Tong stayed in the area to con- 
tinue to run the tailor shop. He made a 
trip to China and was there when the 
fire in December 1922 destroyed the 
tailor shop in Astoria. He returned to 
Astoria. Tong and Quong received the 
insurance money but decided not to 
reopen the shop. Tong later opened a 
clothing store on Bond Street. By 1924, 
he had also operated the Popular Barber 
Shop and the Hong Lee laundry and 
was returning to the tailoring business. 
Tong seems to have been successful in 
his endeavors. According to the March 
12, 1926 Astoria Evening Budget, he 
was one of the incorporators, along with 
H. Lee and O.J. Chan, of the Astoria 
Building Company which planned to 
erect a modern concrete building for 
automotive purposes on Bond street 
between Sixth and Seventh. The capital 
stock was $12,000. The company also 
planned to improve the Bo Leong Tong 
structure adjoining the new building. 
The Uhrbrand and Lerwick Company 
was chosen to do work on the project. 
Tong Chan became ill and was taken 
to a hospital in Portland where he died of 
a ruptured appendix on November 30, 
1927. His obituary in the Astoria Budget 
noted that he had made many friends 
and had the respect of many. His funeral 
was at the Baptist Church. He was a 
member of the Bing Kung Bow Leong 
Tong and the Chinese Masons. He was 
only 35 years old. His children, who 
were in China at the time of his death, 
were 12, 9 and | years old. Almost the 
whole of Tong’s life had been spent in 
Astoria. Not long after his death, his 
widow, Leung Chan, died of meningitis 
at Hong Kong, leaving the children as 
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From the 1913 AHS Zephyrus 





Quong Chan 
1893-1920 


orphans. After their mother’s death, Har- 
vey, Eleanor and Arthur came back to 
Astoria and to live with Chan Dogg, a 
merchant on Bond Street. 

After graduation from Astoria High 
School in 1913, Wah Sing’s youngest 
son, Quong, attended college in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, majoring in electri- 
cal engineering. When World War I 
broke out, he joined the U.S. Army, 
serving in Europe. On his return, he 
enrolled at college again, needing only 
one more year to graduate, but while in 
the service, Quong had contracted 
tuberculosis and on June 7, 1920, he 
died. Quong’s body was brought to 
Astoria for burial. At that time, no Chi- 
nese were allowed burial in Oceanview 
Cemetery and city officials denied the 
family’s request to bury Quong, a vet- 
eran of WW I, there. As a result of a 
protest, however, the City of Astoria 


changed its rules. The funeral was con- 
ducted by Rey. Frederick C. Taylor of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Within a month, Quong’s sixteen 
year old sister, Hattie Chan, was also 
dead. She died in San Francisco where 
she was visiting. Her funeral was also 
conducted by Rev. Taylor of the Epis- 
copal Church and she was buried at 
Oceanview. The cause of her death was 
listed in the church records as “endo- 
carditis.” 

Lilly Chan married Chit Ming Jan 
(George) in Clatsop County on August 
4, 1917. They lived in Portland. Lilly 
died leaving three children who also 
died. When Lillie’s sister, Helen (Ho 
Sing), came back from China, she mar- 
ried Lilly’s husband. They had four 
boys and a girl. Helen died in 1988. 

Edith remained in Hong Kong after 
moving there with the family in 1921. 
After World War I, she married Kong 
Man Tsun. They had three sons and one 
daughter. Edith, her mother and her hus- 
band spent the remainder of their lives 
in Hong Kong. Edith died in the 1990s. 

Rose Chan, the youngest child of 
Wah Sing and Quan Tai, was born on 
April 2, 1910 in Astoria. She first attend- 
ed Shively School for one or two years, 
then Central (Lewis and Clark) School 
when it was built. When the 1918 flu 
epidemic spread from Europe to Ameri- 
ca with the returning soldiers of WWI, 
Rose, at the age of eight, came down 
with it, but recovered and lived a long 
and active life. Rose had just started the 
Sth grade when she accompanied her 
family to Hong Kong in 1921. She 
attended an English school with a Chi- 
nese teacher teaching Chinese. They 
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read English from a dictionary. She said 
that her English was somewhat stilted as 
a result. She remained in Hong Kong for 
thirty-eight years. She then moved to 
San Francisco, making visits to her 
nephews in Astoria. Rose never married. 
She died on July 3, 2004 in Portland, 
Oregon at the age of ninety-four. Her 
nephew, Art Chan, arranged for Rose to 
be interviewed for CCHS and much of 
this story is a result of that interview 
made a few years ago. 

Wah Sing and his wife added a fos- 
ter child to their family, who had lost 
her parents. Susy married a Lum from 
Portland (not related to the Astoria Lum 
family). After the 1922 fire, she moved 
to Seattle. 

Tong Chan’s children 

Harvey Chan was well known in the 
community. He was the meteorologist 
for the U.S. Weather Bureau at the Asto- 
ria airport for many years. Old-timers 
may remember his voice on the radio 
each day giving the weather summary. 

Harvey was born in 1915. After his 
return from Hong Kong, he attended 
school in Astoria and later worked at 
the CRPA cannery to earn money for 
college. He appears for the first time in 
the city directories in 1938, residing at 
263 Bond. He married Flora Mae Lum, 
known as “Cookie” on July 9, 1939 in 
Clatsop County. That same year, the 
couple appeared in a photo in the local 
newspapers of a picket line at the Port 
of Astoria. Harvey and Flora were 
among a group of people warning that 
scrap iron that was being sent to Japan 
on the ships on the Columbia River 
would be made into war material that 
would be used against China. 
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Tong Chan 
1892-1927 


When the U.S. entered World War 
Il, Harvey joined the Navy, working as 
a weatherman and because he was flu- 
ent in the Chinese language, he served 
as interpreter for Admiral Nimitz. (See 
the photograph on the back cover of 
this issue.) On his return after the war, 
Harvey began his career with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. He retired in 1973 
after more than 30 years in this field. In 
the late 1980s, the Clatsop County His- 
torical Society benefited from Har- 
vey’s help in translating Chinese char- 
acters on the signs above the Bo Leong 
Tong’s altar at the Heritage Museum. 
Harvey also occasionally acted as an 
interpreter for seamen from China. 

Harvey Chan died on February 19, 
1991 in Clatsop County. His wife, 
Flora, worked as a nurse for many years 
in Astoria and continues to reside in the 
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area. Their children are: Harvey Chan 
Jr., Debby Chan Robertson, and Kathy 
Chan. Daughter Debby is an Astoria 
resident. 

Eleanor Chan, Tong Chan’s daugh- 
ter, was born on October 4, 1918 in Ore- 
gon. She married Charles Wesley Not- 
tingham. She died childless in San 
Diego, California on February 13, 1980. 

Tong’s younger son, Arthur L. Chan, 
was born in Astoria, but moved to 








>. 


Art Chan at center facing his grandmother, Quan Tai. Next to her is Art’s Aunt 
Rose. On his other side is his Aunt Edith. On a visit made to Hong Kong in 1951. 


China in 1927 where spent the next 
eight years. After his mother’s death in 
1935, he returned to the U.S. with his 
brother Harvey and sister. Eleanor. 

Art graduated from Astoria High 
School in 1946 and was then drafted 
into the U.S. Army, serving as a clerk 
for the occupation troops in Kawasaki, 
Japan. After the troops were demobi- 
lized, Art attended the Los Angeles Art 
Center School of Design, studying pho- 
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Standing behind Quan Tai, from left to right: Unknown, Rose Chan, Edith Chan 
Jan, and Art Chan, in Hong Kong, 1951. 


tography. Then in October 1950, Art 
was recalled into the army for service 
during the Korean War and assigned to 
a photo laboratory in Yokohama, Japan 
for sixteen months. 

One day an officer asked him, 
“You went to Lewis and Clark School, 
didn’t you?” Art said, “How did you 
know that?” He was told that the FBI 
had investigated him. After that, he 
was permitted to work with secret and 
confidential materials. 
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Art had not seen his grandmother 
since he was a child. He had been unable 
to visit her on his previous tour of duty 
in Japan. In 1951, he asked again and 
this time he was granted permission to 
visit his grandmother and aunts Edith 
and Rose in Hong Kong, and flew as a 
guest of the RAF. 

After the Korean War, Art worked 
in Portland as a photographer. It was 
here that he met and married Lila Quan 
who was born in China in 1932. They 
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moved to Astoria and established the 
Chan Photo Studio in November 1958. 
Art is semi-retired now. His wife, Lila, 
died on May 28, 1998 in Astoria. Art 
and Lila had five children: Marcia Rid- 
ley, Linda Prock, Lisa Tsuji, Maria 
McClean, and Jeffrey Chan. They 
reside in Seattle and Portland. 
Members of the Chan/Sing family 
have lived in Astoria for over 120 


years. A strong belief in the value of 


education and hard work has brought 
them success in a variety of fields. 


An interview with Rose Chan 
In an interview with Rose Chan a 
few years ago, she reminisced: 





Every Sunday, the store was 
closed. Dad [Wah Sing] would take 
us out for a walk, either Uniontown 
or Uppertown. My mother went to 
Chinatown, near the post office. She 
had friends there. There weren't 
many Chinese here then and all the 
Chinese were friends. 


Rose remembered B.F. Allen, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, who had a paint 
store. He was called “Allen Bok” by 
Chinese children, she said, “Bok” 
meaning “uncle.” 

Allen Bok got all the Chinese 
children together and he gave us ice 
cream and cookies. He was also a 
friend of the family. He is buried in 





Rose Chan at the Heritage Museum ca. 2001 near a photograph of her family 
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Oceanview. The first time we came 
back, I found his grave. 

We knew the Van Dusens. He was 
our insurance man. Our doctor was 
A.J. or J.A. Fulton. 


Rose recalled that Bridget Grant was 
a pleasant neighbor who used to give 
them treats. 


James Wong Howe was training 
to fight. He came to Astoria to visit 
and had worked here. He was the 
flyweight champion in 1916. [James 
Wong Howe (1899-1976) was the 
master cinematographer in Holly- 
wood whose career stretched from 
silent films to the 1970s. | 


Rose remembered the Beehive store 
that sold women’s clothing. In the win- 
ter, she went with her sister Lillian to 
Hoefler’s Candy Store to have a hot 
chocolate. This store was known for its 
Centennial candy. 


We used to go to Chinatown and 
play on the grass at the post office. 
The Flavel House was a ghost house. 
We didn’t even walk on the same side 
of the street. I think the people must 
have been quite mean to scare the 
children away. We didn’t get near the 
building. We were frightened of it. 


When we went to school, we 
walked down the hill for lunch, then 
walked back up. There were no 
lunches in the schools then. 

We went to a movie once in a 
while and got five cents for popcorn. 
I went with mother. She laughed 
about people stealing something 
from a bank. She said that was the 
first time she laughed at a movie. 


The Japanese invasion of Hong 
Kong brought bad memories for Rose. 
The family had seen magazines that 
showed what the Japanese had done on 
mainland China. When the Japanese 
took Hong Kong, the family destroyed 
the magazines so they wouldn’t get in 
trouble for having them. A man Rose 
worked with told her to try to look old, 
by wearing dark clothes and not comb- 
ing her hair. He said he had heard that 
the Japanese were raping the Chinese 
women. 

Rose, Edith and their mother lived in 
a terrace house half way up the hill. 
Rose went to work each day. One day a 
bomb exploded near the house while 
she was at work. She ran half way 
home. She said, “I couldn’t walk any 
more. My legs were shaking so much.” 
She was so relieved when a neighbor 
told her not to be afraid, that it wasn’t 
her home. The war lasted three years 
and eight months. At night, Rose said, 
they heard the noise of boots of the sol- 
diers out in the streets. They lived in 
fear waiting to see if the soldiers were 
going to knock on their door. 


There was no work until 1940, Rose 
said. She knew a girl who was a nurse. 
The Japanese killed her boyfriend. She 
was frightened and wanted to leave 
Hong Kong. She asked Rose if she 
would like would take over her job 
working for a doctor. Rose had taken up 
home nursing and joined the St. John 
nursing brigade so she had some med- 
ical training. The doctor was English. 

We sold our furniture and our 
clothing piece by piece. We had no 
income. So I took the job. | worked 
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Courtesy of Art Chan 


mainly as an office nurse and an 
interpreter. The doctor didn’t pay me 
in money, but gave me hard candy 
and rice. Hong Kong is an island. 
Everything had to be imported. When 
the Japanese were there, nothing was 
imported. We cooked a yam at night 
when we cooked the rice. That was 
my lunch when I went to work. After 
a while, we got something from a 
garden, vines that we cooked. The 
Japanese took everything. 


Rose and her mother were able to 
hide two American gold coin cufflinks 
so that the Japanese couldn't find 
them. The family still has them. 

“We are very lucky to be living in 
the United States,” Rose said. 


Art Chan, Rose Chan, and Lisa Tsuji 
were major contributors to this article. 











Art and Lila Chan’s family, in the early 1980s. From left to right: Marsha 
Ridley, Maria McClean, Jeffrey Chan, Lisa Tsuji, Lila Chan, Linda Prock 
and Art Chan. 
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The origin of the name 





The Birth of Uniontown 


By Liisa Penner 


It is sometimes mistakenly said that Uniontown was named after the Union 
Fishermen's Cooperative Packing Company that was incorporated in 1896. It 
was, instead, named after the Union Packing Company that incorporated in 1881, 


fifteen years earlier. 


Two documents in the archives of 
the Clatsop County Historical Society 
relate to the birth of Uniontown. The 
first is for the sale of a portion of the 
property owned by the Union Packing 
Company to A.V. Allen. The document 
reads in part: 

Know all men by these presents 

That the “Union Packing Company” 

a private corporation duly organized 

and existing under the Laws of the 

State of Oregon having its office and 

place of business at Astoria Oregon 

for and in consideration of the Sum 
of One Dollar and other considera- 
tions to it paid by Albert V. Allen of 
the Same place, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged. Does by 
these presents grant, bargain, Sell and 
convey to the Said A.V. Allen and to 
his heirs and assigns forever the fol- 
lowing described Real-Estate to wit: 

Commencing at the North West 

(N.W.) Corner of the Donation Land 

Claim of John McClure...Containing 

two acres. All in Section Seven (&) 

T.8.N. R.9.West Will’ Mer’ 

| Willamette Meridian] in the County 

of Clatsop State of Oregon... In wit- 
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ness whereof the Said “Union Pack- 

ing Company” has by a resolution of 

its board of Directors duly adopted 

on the 24th day of December 1885. 

Caused these presents to be executed 

and its corporate Seal affixed by its 

President and by its Secretary at the 

City of Astoria Oregon this 29th day 

of December A D. 1885 

It was signed by the officers of the 
Union Packing Company: P.F. Johnson, 
President; H. Jones, Secretary; and by 
the notary C.H. Page and a witness 
Harry Mattson. 

The second document is the plan and 
map of an addition to the City of Astoria 
as laid out by A.V. Allen and designated 
as “Union” in Clatsop County, Oregon. 
The property contained two acres in a 
square, each side being 297 feet long. 
Three rows of lots run north and south. 
Each row was divided into 10 lots. Each 
lot was 29.7 feet north and south by 86 
feet east and west. The rows are divided 
by two streets 19.5 feet wide that were 
dedicated to public use. The two streets 
separating the rows were named “Flav- 
el” and “Washington.” Hume runs the 
length of the east side of the plat. The 
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The original plat of Uniontown recorded in 1885 by A. V. Allen. Flavel and Wash- 
ington streets are 19 1/2 feet wide. Each lot was 29.7 feet wide by 86 feet long. The 
streets run from north on the left to south on the right. 


papers were signed by A.V. Allen and 
witnesses, Charles H. Page and W.H.H. 
Smith, a day after the sale papers above. 
The Union Addition to Astoria is lo- 
cated in the area across Bond Street from 
the parking lot of the Astoria-Warrenton 
Chamber of Commerce. It contains some 
of the oldest houses in Astoria. 
According to an article by students at 


Taylor School, printed in the Astoria 
Daily Budget on June 29, 1910 (and 
reprinted in Volume 1, No. 4 issue of 
Cumtux, on page 10 and 11), D.K. War- 
ren had owned a four acre piece of prop- 
erty on the west end of Astoria and sold 
it to 30 Finnish and Scandinavian fish- 
ermen who established the Union Can- 
nery in 1882. They sold the cannery and 
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The Union Packing Company’s cannery as shown on the 1884 Sanborn Insurance 
map. The arrow points north. “Cook by steam. Fill by hand. 1 night watchman. 
Steam pump in boiler room. 200’ hose about the premises. Soldering pots are in 
iron pans which are always filled with water.’ At upper right is the charcoal house. 
Packing, soldering and varnishing were done on the first floor and upstairs was 
the tin shop. The steam pump, hose and retorts are opposite the office. Compare 


this with the Samuel Elmore Cannery shown on page 20. 


waterfront to a Mr. Coleman of San 
Francisco but kept the land above the 
waterfront, dividing it into lots, each 
shareholder receiving one lot. Though 
the article differs from the two docu- 
ments noted above, apparently an agree- 
ment had been made to turn these lots 
over to the members of the Union Can- 
nery. According to an undated article in 
the Astoria Budget, this cannery was 
incorporated on August 6, 1881 for the 
purpose of catching and canning fish 
from the Columbia and tributary rivers 
and the ocean. Names of the officers on 
the incorporation papers are: John 
Melin, Henry Jones, Andrew Johnson, 
John John and J.C. Strusin or Stainson 
The Oregonian’s correspondent from 
Astoria noted in a letter written on Oct. 
7, 1881 and found in a scrapbook of E.C. 
Holden at the Heritage Museum: 


...We concluded to perambulate 
the city and see what was going on. 
Close at hand we found a large frame 
building going up and on inquiry 
ascertained that in it were to be con- 
structed this winter a large number of 
fishing boats to be used next season 
by a company of Russian Finns, who 
were now building a cannery on this 
side of Smith’s point...Arriving at 
Trullinger’s sawmill [located near 
what is now Ist Street], we find it 
running on orders to its utmost capac- 
ity of 20,000 feet a day, all for local 
use; and looking thence down the 
river we see that a substantial com- 
mencement has been made toward 
the construction of three additional 
canneries which will necessitate the 
running of at least a hundred addi- 
tional fishing boats next salmon sea- 
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The old Union Cannery, taken over by Samuel Elmore, is in the center between 
the Cutting Packing Co. at top (on the east) and the Washington Cannery below 
(to the west). Samuel Elmore had earlier leased the J.W. Hume cannery east of 
Trullinger’s Mill. (From the 1888 Sanborn Insurance Map.) 
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son, and probably not less than twen- the west line of the beach. According 


ty-five cottages will be erected this to present indications there will be a 
winter in the neighborhood of these “lower Astoria” as well as an upper 
canneries. Astoria. The building of a roadway 
along the beach facilitates co ini- 

From the Feb. 2, 1882 Weekly Asto- long the Ps sf BIaLeS < ee 
ze : : cation, ¢ a ClUS yt new houses 
rian is this article: Ut eg pole 


now forms the nucleus of a future 
suburb of the city. The new buildings 
of the Cutting and Washington Pack- 
ing Companies are about completed; 


--Time was “not so very long 
ago,’ when J.C. Trullinger’s resi- 
dence was the fartherest dwelling on 





MET WMARE 


The original Union plat blocks, 122, 123, and 124 opposite Union Can- 
nery, on the 1892 Sanborn Insurance map. The Columbia River is at left. 
Note that the Cutting Packing Company is shown as the Columbia River 
Packing Company. 
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The Samuel Elmore Packing Company, in 1890, the site of the old Union Pack- 
ing Company that gave Uniontown its name. The Elmore plant expanded out 


into the river and to the east and west. 


the former is having its machinery in 
place; the latter will be ready long 
before the fish are ready to run. The 
Seaside and Union companies are 
getting ready for the season’s run 
though we believe the Seaside man- 
agers have about concluded to wait 
further developments before putting 
their boats in the water. 


An article with the date of November 
23rd, and no year, but about 1882, 
recalled the changes in the view as the 
author wended his way from one end of 
the city to the other: 

Starting from the west end of 

town, beyond Trullinger’s saw mill 


which two years ago was the last 
building in the western limit, we note 
FIVE SALMON CANNERIES, two 
of which were in successful opera- 
tion last season, and the other three 
now in course of construction, that of 
the Cutting packing company appar- 
ently newly completed. A good 
planked wagon road has been built 
along the beach to the first of these 
canneries, all at the terminus of 
which we find a Scandinavian vil- 
lage, which has assumed proportions 
large enough to claim a name for 
itself, that of Uniontown, the owners 
of most of the cottages combined in 
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ELMORE , SANBORN & CO,, COMMISSION MERCHANTS & PACKERS OF CANNED SALMON. 


Images this page and opposite are details from Stempele’s 1890 View of Astoria. 
The office above was located at 482 2nd Street (near the NW corner of 11th & 


Marine Dr.). 


it being stockholders in the Union 

Pacific cannery in front of it. 

There is very little about the Union 
Packing Company in the newspapers, 
but on August 9, 1882, the Daily Asto- 
rian had this article: 

At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Union packing company, held 
at the company’s office yesterday, 
P.F. Johnson was elected President, J 
Wuk [Wiik or Wick], Secretary, and 
J. John treasurer for the ensuing year. 
Another newspaper article about 

Uniontown appeared in the March 22, 
1885 issue of the Daily Astorian: 

--Uniontown is progressing: new 
buildings are going up in every direc- 
tion. If some provision could be 


made for keeping the beach free from 
salmon heads and entrails, that drive 
would be a pleasant one this season. 
Last summer it stunk the whole time; 
a little effort would do away with the 
nuisance and furnish what Astoria 
badly needs—a place to take a drive 
or pleasant stroll in leisure hours. 





Before 1880, most of the Finnish 
residents in Astoria shared sections of 
Upper Astoria with the Norwegians 
and Swedes. From 1881 to 1885 as 
canneries were built in Astoria’s west 
end, the Finns followed. The name of 
Uniontown, originally a small three 
block area, was extended westward to 
include a much larger area. 


Photos continue on page 26 
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Courtesy of Carolyn Petersen Shepherd 
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THE HENRY FAMILY ON SEINING GROUNDS ON THE LOWER COLUMBIA RIVER 
Christian K. Henry, Louise Eugenia Elliott Henry, and their children, Agnes Barbara (Ruben 
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R IN 1909. Big salmon to little salmon. The whole family has a catch. From left to right: 
1s), Louise (Peterson), Mae (Hagen), and Christian K. Henry Jr. In the buggy is Louis Henry. 
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Martin and Anna John- 
son’s 1882 house at 197 
Hume Street (the earlier 
number was 190) was 
used in the movie Short 
Circuit. According to the 
National Register of His- 
toric Places, it originally 
faced the opposite direc- 
tion. The house is located 
at the NW corner of W. 
Duane and Hume. 
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Houses in the Original Uniontown 


Facing Page, Top photo: Washington Street is at left. 
Bottom photo shows the narrow width of Flavel Street. 





Martin Johnson seated in 
the yard of his house on 
Hume Street, ca. 1915. 
Johnson was one of the 
original 30 men who 
organized the Union can- 
nery. He was born at 
Suursaari, Finland on 
February 24, 1848 and 
came to the U.S. about 
1872 and Astoria in 
1880. When he died at 
the age of 93, he had 
lived almost 60 years in 
the house he built on his 
lot. Behind him is Jennie 
Wick; his daughter, Julia 
Johnson Smith; and 
Hilma Jackson. 
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Nehalem Valley Stories 


From the Files of 
Sam Churchill 


Bear Story 
Recounted by Ben Gronnel 

You know a lot of bear stories are 
pure fiction, but my _ stories are 
absolutely true. This one happened 
when we were logging around this area 
by the Elderberry Inn where there was 
a lot of cedar. A couple of fellers were 
working on a hillside. A windfall was 
leaning up against a 4 to 5 foot [wide] 
cedar. Along side the cedar was a hole 
in there about 3 feet long and 15 inches 
wide. It was all scratched up. I hollered 
down at them “when you cut this tree, 
you'd better watch out, there’s a bear 
up in there.” It was in February and I 
didn’t know if there was a bear in there 
or not. I was just talking to them. 

That was our next tree and when I 
got up there, one fellow was chopping 
the undercut. The other fellow had to 
get down and put a springboard to 
come up level with the log with his 
partner. Well, his springboard was right 
underneath this hole. He stuck his head 
in the hole to take a look. It woke the 
bear up—there was one in there. He 
had been asleep. Well, these two just 
about rubbed noses together. 

This fellow jumped on down to the 
ground. He said to his partner, “There’s 
a bear coming out of that hole.” 





These two guys had kidded each 
other so much neither one would have 
believed the other. 

So he just kept on chopping and the 
bear came down out of the hole right on 
Archie’s springboard. He jumped from 
there down on the log right practically 
up next to Bud. Bud seen what was 
going on. He didn’t want to kill the bear. 
He had an ax; he could have split him in 
two. He jumped down thinking that the 
bear would go the other way but when 
he jumped, the bear jumped that way 
too. Went down about 100 feet. The 
bear was a good step behind. So he 


jumped off a log and the bear kept on 


going. And that was the end of the story. 


Bear Story 
As told by Henry Rierson 

My dad built a cabin about 12 by 
14, on his homestead. There was a lit- 
tle spring nearby. He raised pigs, 
among other things, and cured the meat 
himself. He had a little smokehouse, 
but one time he had some pork that 
wasn’t quite dry enough for winter so 
he had it hanging around the stovepipe 
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in his cabin. Well, one night Mr. Bear 
came along on the outside and could 
smell something pretty good on the 
inside! That bear crawled up on the 
roof and started ripping off shakes. 
Well, it was a real moonlit night and 
pretty soon my dad could see the bear’s 
silhouette. He kept a muzzle-loader by 
the bed and when he could see that 
bear, he shot it. The bear fell back- 
wards off the roof and he could hear it 
thrashing around on the ground. He 
was afraid to go out with the crippled 
bear so he waited until morning. The 
bear was dead so he dressed him out 
and smoked him. 

(Andrew Rierson, Henry’s father, 
was an early homesteader. He came to 
the [Nehalem] valley in 1870 over the 
old military road and settled on Hum- 
bug Creek. He was from Norway and 
had been sailing many years. He and 
his brother jumped ship in Galveston, 
Texas and ended up in Oregon.) 


Spruce Run Story 

Two brothers, the Olson boys, came 
out here from Michigan. They took up 
a timber claim in what is now Spruce 
Run Park. First thing they wanted to do 
was get a cabin built before winter. So 
they found a nice cedar log and split 
boards and shakes and built a one-room 
cabin. Some of the other homesteaders 
who saw their cabin kept telling them 
they were under a big tree with many 
dead limbs and in the winter those 
limbs would fall right through the cabin 
and kill them. Well, they thought they’d 
just cut down that tree. But they didn’t 
know anything about timber cutting, so 
they didn’t put in an undercut. They 


sawed and sawed on that tree and put 
wedges in it. Pretty soon, they’d sawed 
past the middle so they started on the 
other side. They sawed clear through 
the tree and it didn’t go over; just sat 
there on its stump! 

The brothers had moved all their 
bedding and clothing and cooking uten- 
sils out of the cabin and set up camp a 
safe distance from the tree. 

Well, that tree sat there for a month 
and finally a big wind blew it over. The 
stump was just moved a couple years 
ago. 

(Did you know that we have Henry 
Rierson and his foresters to thank for 
Spruce Run Park? Henry and his crew 
cleared land around the trees and plant- 
ed grass and built a little bridge. Henry 
and Marvel Rierson went down once a 
week on Monday nights and picked up 
garbage. They saved all the beer and 
pop bottles and turned them in for 
deposit money and then purchased toi- 
let paper for the park. Henry and Mar- 
vel did this for two years and then the 
county took over maintenance of the 
park. Thank you Henry and Marvel 
Rierson.) 


The Isaacson Story 


In the 1890s, a homesteader named 
Isaacson settled across from the Lukar- 
illa homestead. He cleared up a lot of 
land, put in an orchard and had quite a 
clearing. He worked hard for several 
years. Then he wrote back to Finland to 
have his wife and daughter come. They 
wouldn’t come. It was too far and they 
didn’t want to leave Finland. So he 
gave it up, called it quits and decided 
there was no use sticking around. One 
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day Matt Lukarilla heard a shot across 
the river and went across to see what 
was going on. He found Isaacson lying 
on the bed, shot by his own hand, with 
a note nearby. “My grave is dug, my 
coffin is in the front room...” He also 
left a letter to his wife. 

Isaacson was buried in the coffin he 
had made, in the grave he had dug. Not 
all pioneers withstood the rigors of 
leaving their homelands. 


Timber Loss 
Recounted by Walter Mathews 


In 1927, we bought timber from 
Tom Hopkins. People had been doing 
real well floating timber down the river 
to Wheeler, so we thought we'd try it. 
Boy, we cut some big timber. I remem- 
ber one log, another kid and I were 
going to buck it, so we pulled it aside. 
We got about one-third of the way 
through, using a nine foot falling saw. 
That saw froze up so tight we couldn't 
get it out. We had 8 or 10 wedges in it. 
We finally got the saw out, so we pulled 
the log to one side and had another fel- 
low undercut that one off. | remember 
that log. The two cuts scaled 12,000 
feet. Oh, it was a dandy. That fellow 
undercut on it until three o’clock the 
next afternoon before it was bucked. 
Anyway, we put all that timber in the 
water. Well, no high water. The next 
year, no high water. The next year no 
high water. The next year there was 
high water and the logs went out every- 
where. The Wheeler mill had gone 
broke and those logs went out in the 
ocean. The farmers got them and every- 
body else got them. We didn’t get a 
cent. A total loss. 
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(Walter Mathews’ family moved 
here from Portland. They moved to The 
Burn, an area 24 miles up on the hill 
above Mist, in 1910. His father wanted 
to farm. The Mathews owned and oper- 
ated several sawmills in the area over 
the years.) 


Pranks 
As told by Audrey Rogers 

One morning we went to Portland 
the day after Halloween. My husband 
always liked to start out early. This 
morning we found the Halloween 
pranksters had ripped up boards along 
the plank road, so we had to keep stop- 
ping and put the boards back in place. 
We didn’t make much by starting out 
early. 


Chicken Stealing for Fun 


One time my husband used to stay in 
camp (Tideport) during the week and 
I'd go get him and he’d come home on 
weekends. One time I went to get him 
and left my son with Ed Freeman. When 
I got home, the neighbors had teamed 
up on me. They put my son through the 
window because I’d locked the door. 
Then they went and killed a bunch of 
my chickens and had a big chicken feed 
cooked for us when we got home. When 
we walked in the door, they all started 
singing “We'll all have chicken and 
dumplings when she comes...” It was 
all in fun. 


(Sam Churchill’s list of transcribers 
and typists for these stories includes: 
Joan Harding, Eva Witzig, Sandi White- 
man and Meg Brushe. 
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Above: This picture was taken in 1922 at Eastern-Western (the Saddle Mt. log- 
ging camp). on the upper Lewis and Clark River. This is Camp 2. Pete Hanson, 
foreman, Dan Neadau, Supt. The locomotive is a Heisler type engine. Not many 
were used. 


Captions are by Leonard Harrison 
Photos courtesy of Robert Harrison 


Below: The Eastern-Western camp looking nort. near Saddle Mountain. Photo 
taken in April 1926. 
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Moving from camp to camp 





LOGGING IN THE EARLY DAYS 


Part 2 


By Leonard Harrison as told to his children in 1961 


Continued from the last issue. 


The following article contains many terms that the reader may not 
know. Definitions for some of these appear at the end of the article in 


the previous issue. 


The Astoria-Southern railroad was a 
common carrier and there were five 
camps on the line. They were: Potter 
& Chester, California Barrel, Fisher 
and Lytsel, Western Cooperage, and at 
the end of it, Crosset Western had a 
camp called Little Big Creek. 

Here we are in 1918 and we're log- 
ging yet. I was pulling rigging for 
Eugene “WhiteHorse” Anderson. We 
got a white elephant for a yarder at least 
that is what we called it. It was a 
Willamette 13 x 14, two speed with 
wide drums. It would hardly pull in the 
empty line in high gear let alone a log. 
It was not much better in low gear. It 
was only a 10 x 11Willamette com- 
pound but she was good on the pull. 
About this time they ordered two new 
12 x 14 Willamette compounds with the 
extension fireboxes. Plenty of heating 
surface to generate steam and when 
they arrived, they had to be sledded and 
the roof put over them. By the time they 
were ready, we were ready to move to a 
new landing. 


Now comes a high lead. White 
Horse went up a fir and cut the top off 
at 220 feet from the ground. We moved 
in with the 12 x 14 and rigged her up, 
six top guys and four buckle guys, and 
hung the bull block upon the top and 
started yarding. A short while after this, 
I got the flu and went home. I was sick 
for two or three weeks. After I got well 
enough to work, he gave me a job of 
running swing donkey on the landing. 
Oh yes! On this landing, they rigged up 
the MacLean boom which the loggers 
called the “hay rack” boom. 

Andy Grey was a Centralia logger. 
His logging ideas were a little different 
than ours here at the Columbia River. 
My brother, Elmer, was firing the loco- 
motive, a three truck shay. We were 
working eight hours a day now. Head 
rigger was paid $7.00 per day, the same 
as the donkey puncher. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company 
had started operating on the upper 
Youngs River by this time. The Malone 
Brothers had sold most of their equip- 
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Above: Crown Willamette Paper Company Climax engine with John Maxwell, 
Engineer and Elmer Harrison, my (Leonard Harrison) brother, fireman. 


Below; Western Cooperage Logging Company, a side tank and rod engine made 
by Porter Locomotive Works, 1923. 
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ment to Crown and were logging some- 
where in Clatsop County. Crown had 
two camps. Camp | was where Mal- 
one’s camp was, Camp 2 about six 
miles further up. I went up to Camp 2 
and asked the foreman, Bob Hall, for a 
job. He asked me what I could do. I told 
him most anything. He asked me if I 
could run the donkey. I told him yes. He 
told me they were putting on another 
machine so be on the job Monday 
morning. It was a new 11 x 13 com- 
pound. They had their own scraping job, 
pulling a big Bagley scraper. BeeBee 
Smith was hooktender. He was from 
Silverton, Oregon, and did most of his 
work around the Willamette Valley and 
the Cascades. 

While we were scraping out cuts and 
making fills, Lars Nelson, the donkey 
“doctor,” came up to see how the new 
donkey was performing. I knew him 
and while he was there, he asked me 
how I would like to run locomotive. I 
told him I didn’t think I could handle 
one. He said “Nothing to it.” He told me 
that he was working on that old boxcar 
Climax, the one Jim Bremner had on his 
logging job and that Crown was going 
to use her on a gravel job. They told me 
they did not have an engineer for her yet 
and if I wanted the job he would see that 
I would be the hogger. I told him ok. 
After about a week, I started hauling 
ballast cars. That job lasted about three 
months and when that job was done, I 
went back to punching donkey, the 
same machine that I had been on. They 
were through scraping and we were 
using her for a yarder. By this time, 
Crown got done at Camp 1, and moved 
up past Camp 2 and called it Camp 3. 
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Crown had a new superintendent. 
His name was Chris Hart and his camp 
foreman was Dan Neadau. Dan hired 
three new hooktenders. Their names 
were Joe Christiansen, Earl Williams, 
and Shotgun McNeil. I pulled yarder for 
Joe. Everything went along fine and 
then the camp shutdown for Christmas, 
the usual shut down. We heard that the 
camp was going to be down for a couple 
of months or more. 

I didn’t wait for Crown to open up. I 
went to Niagara Logging Company of 
Deep River, Washington. This was the 
latter part of January and I stayed there 
three months before leaving camp. 
Then I quit. I came to Astoria and went 
to work for Sevanto Wiek, driving 
stage, from Astoria to Western Cooper- 
age and the way points. I stayed on that 
job until the spring of 1921, then went 
back to Crown Willamette to fire loco- 
motive. Crown had one camp then on 
Youngs River, Camp 5 and all new key 
personnel: Dan McEachern, superin- 
tendent; Lyon Bunch, foreman; Hank 
Bunch, Sonny McHenry, Fred House, 
hooktenders; Galloping Swede, rigup 
hooktender, and George VanVleet high 
climber. I fired locomotive until August 
or September and then went to Portland 
and hired out from there. | worked on 
the Tillamook line, Silver Falls, Grays 
Harbor, Raymond, and Willapa Harbor. 

I made Portland my headquarters 
until 1923. I was walking up Burnside 
Avenue when Evans, who had an em- 
ployment agency or “slave market” as 
we loggers called them, saw me and 
called, “Harrison, I’ve been looking for 
you.” I had been here a week or more, | 
told him. He asked me if I wanted a yard- 
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ing job. “What outfit?” I asked. Crown 
Camp out of Astoria. I told him I would 
take it. He wrote the ticket and I paid him 
$3.00 for the job and headed for Astoria. 
Ray Tipsy was the superintendent at this 
time. Bill Allison was foreman. Bill did- 
n’t stay long. He went back to Canada. 
Emmett Shields took the foreman job. 
There is a man who knows logging from 
A to Z, period. He had his own logging 
outfit since and is now retired (1961). 

Iran yarder for Jack Maki. This time 
a lever friction, 12x14 Humboldt as 
these Willamette’s were called, and then 
a different machine on a new landing. 
When we got finished with one yarder 
tree, the next tree was already rigged up 
and ready to go. I remained here until 
the fall, then returned to Portland to 
work for the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company. My job took me to the 
Bradley camp in Cathlamet Washington. 
I worked as yarder-puncher for a hooker 
named Dee Hill. In this camp, there was 
an incline that was 2,000 feet long, from 
35 to 75% grade. A big snubbing donkey 
on top would lower down the cars and 
haul up the empties. Our foreman was 
Nels Nelson. On this job, I remained 
until early December, then quit and went 
to Olney, Oregon. I met a guy who was 
a Columbia river gillnetter. When spring 
came, fishing season opened up and I 
pulled boat for him. It was now in 1924 
and this year found me in, of all things, 
fishing for salmon on the Columbia 
River. It was an odd thing for a logger to 
be doing. There was little fish and little 
pay. In order to make ends meet, I took 
on all sorts of odd jobs. 

In 1925, I went to the Eastern-Western 
Lumber company at Saddle Mountain. 


Here I fired locomotives on the mainline 
for a few months, working for Harry 
Agree. It was a temporary job. When it 
was over, I went running donkey for 
George Rooney who was tending hook. 
Pete Jorgensen was side rod, Camp I. 
Dan Neadau was superintendent. Roy 
Danielson was the other side rod. As for 
Camp 2, it was already logged off. 

By this time, my brother Elmer was 
running locomotive, the big shay, hauling 
the logs down to Camp | for the mainline 
engine to take them to the boom at the 
Lewis and Clark River. Dan Neadau left 
and he was replaced by another superin- 
tendent, Elmer Meserve. After a while, I 
quit running donkey because it made me 
rather nervous. Instead, I pulled rigging 
on the rigup for John Slowtalk. Odd name 
is itnot? They called him that because of 
the way he talked. 

In 1926, I left Eastern-Western and 
went to the Kerry line to work for Dee 
Collier in the Green Mountain camp 
owned by the millionaire lumberman, 
Robert Dollar. The superintendent was 
Frank Baker. I ran the yarder until we 
were burned out and it was some fire. It 
burned railroad bridges and about 6 mb 
(million board) feet of timber. It really 
shut us down. 

The Lewis and Clark railway was a 
common carrier, called the “Saddle 
Mountain line.” On the line at one time, 
there were actually four camps. The 
Kinney logging company, Lewis and 
Malone logging company, Chester- 
Fisher logging company, and also the 
Eastern-Western Timber Company. The 
only passenger bus available was actu- 
ally a gas driven coach which ran on 
rails. The fare one way was 85 cents. 
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Above: A logging engine on the Tillamook line, in 1924. This type of engine hauled 
freight and logs. Their weight was about 140 tons. 


Below: Tidewater Timber Company. The locomotive is a 3 truck shay. The two 
men on the ground are brothers, the brakemen of this train, ca. 1932. I worked for 
this outfit in 1928 & 1929. 
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The Kerry Line was another com- 
mon carrier which started from Kerry, 
Oregon. It went through part of Colum- 
bia County and Clatsop County, almost 
right up to what is today called High- 
way 26. That railroad had over twenty 
logging camps which kept the railroad 
working day and night, 24 hours a day. 
They took about 250 mb feet of logs on 
that railroad. All of it came from 
Columbia and Clatsop counties and 
went through the Coast Range moun- 
tain just above Woodson, Oregon. The 
tunnel was about 2,000 feet long and 
went through sandstone. Consequently, 
it was always caving in. When they dug 
the tunnel, they suddenly hit a creek 
with lots of running water. The creek 
that runs through Woodson is the creek 
from this tunnel. It seems that when 
they pulled up the rails, they blew up 
the tunnel with dynamite so that no one 
would get hurt. The timber that came 
over the old Kerry Line was something 
to be proud of (2/3 peeler grade) . 

Back in those days, there were no 
roads to the logging camps. The only 
way to get to camp was by the railroad, 
so when I got married, I had to stay in 
the camp in order to work. I worked six 
days a week. My wife lived in town so 
the only time we had together was Sat- 
urday night and Sunday, with me leay- 
ing early Monday morning to go back to 
camp. No way for a honeymoon. They 
had some families living in logging 
camps in special houses, but there was 
always a long waiting list. At this time, I 
was pulling rigging for Oscar Brunner at 
the Chester-Fisher camp out from Olney. 
Later on, I left this job and ran yarder for 
the Eastern- Western camp up by Saddle 


Mountain. Things began to get better. I 
got a little house and we moved in. We 
were now a family with our little boy, 
Robert, who is now firing locomotive 
for the Union Pacific railroad, out of 
Seattle, Washington. He is a veteran of 
World War II and is married. He has four 
children and is an engineer. (In 1961) 

After a year on the yarder, the super- 
intendent wanted to have me running 
locomotive. It was a one man job. I 
would do my own firing with crude oil 
fuel. There was one brakeman. Our job 
was to haul logs. It was not a bad job as 
jobs went, but since our family was 
growing, my wife moved to Astoria and 
I left the job. 

Incidentally, you'll like to know more 
about John Slowtalk. The hooker quit on 
one of the sides so Danielson asked John 
to hook until they could get a replace- 
ment. They had a hard show up hill and 
side hill. They pulled the top out of the 
spar tree, and broke at least ten chokers. 
When the superintendent saw what went 
on, he asked Slowtalk, “Say what’s the 
trouble down there?” John replied “I got 
a hol’ of a big blue butt, so give me a lit- 
tle more time and I'll get her. If not, Pl 
put this outfit in the hands of the 
receivers.” Incidentally, John got the log. 

In 1928, I moved up to Youngs River 
and got a job pulling yarder for Crown 
Zellerbach. Hooktender side one was 
Nels Nelson. Charles Nichols was 
superintendent. Emmett Shields was 
camp foreman. They operated two sides, 
each hooktender did his own rigging up. 
During this year, we had a new arrival in 
the family, Jean, who is now happily 
married to Hank Pfund and living in 
Gearhart Oregon. 
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Above, a 13 x 14 Willamette 2-speed California Barrel Logging Company, 1919, 
Leonard Harrison at the throttle. 


Below: A 13 x 14 steam 2-speed California Barrel Logging Company on crotch 
line loading system in 1919. 
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Top: Bucking yellow fir trees at Big Creek Camp out from Knappa, year 
unknown. Lunch bucket under cutter and top of log. 


Western Cooperage Shay locomotive. Men are the crew of the train. Building is 
the cook house. Man sitting on step of locomotive is my step-father, William 
McDonald. He was section boss on track at this time, 1921. 
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In 1929, I made another change and 
went to the Tidewater Timber Compa- 
ny, out of Astoria, to punch yarder for 
Henry Frazer, the hooktender on one of 
the logging sides. Henry did not remain 
long and was replaced by George 
Rooney. The superintendent was Jim 
Joyce. The woods foreman was Hank 
Lanigan. The hooktender on side 2 was 
Nick Melvin. When Hank left, Nick 
took over. It was nice working for Tide- 
water and | remained with them for 
over a year and a half. 

It was around this time, that my 
brother, Elmer, and myself decided we 
ought to start our own logging outfit. 
We were doing quite well until early 
1931 when the Depression hit and we 
went broke. The price of logs fell down. 
Also they had to be good sound logs 
before the mills would buy. Hemlock 
logs went down to $5.50 per thousand 
feet. So my brother and I started a wood 
camp and cut firewood. We sold it on 
the job for a dollar and 50 cents per rick, 
for $4.20 for a cord. It was not much, 
but we were able to support ourselves 
and eat regularly. 

In 1933, I worked for Captain 
Thompson who had charge of Big Creek 
Timber Company. His woods boss was 
Ed Sorenson. For a long time, this com- 
pany had been closed but since things 
were looking better, they did some work. 
When we began logging, I pulled yard 
for Paul Rose. The other hookers were 
Ben Coleman and Jess Heaton, rigup 
hooker, with Frank Wilson the high 
climber. Three months later, Frank Wil- 
son left and was replaced by Benny 
Lamm. On one yarder tree, we yarded 
3,800,000 feet in 78 hours work. 
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In 1931, another girl was added to our 
family, Shirley, who is happily married to 
Erland Fahlstrom, and lives at John Day. 

In 1935, I left and took another job 
which is close to Astoria, our home. The 
following year I met George VanVleet 
who had a few logging camps out in the 
Nehalem valley. One camp was at Jew- 
ell, Oregon and other at Elsie, Oregon. | 
took a job running a loading donkey and 
worked for two years at the Jewell camp. 
I worked for George until 1938. At this 
time, the family was still growing. Del- 
bert was born in 1937. (By 1961, he 
served four years in the U.S. Marines.) 

Since that time, I’ve been logging on 
my own, that is, small shows now and 
then. No more steam donkey. Everything 
was gas and diesel. No more railroads. 
They have gone to the junkyard. In their 
place, you have gas and diesel logging 
trucks. You can see them on the high- 
ways on almost every road in Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 

As for myself, | bought a small farm 
of 40 acres at Olney, Oregon. Lila and I 
are happily married. We have four chil- 
dren and three grandchildren (now in 
1961, we have nine grandchildren.) 
Time and progress has bought much 
change to the logging business. The 
timber we're logging today we never 
thought of taking out in the early days. 
Today they will take out and log every 
single tree down to 4 inches in diameter. 
They leave a few seed trees here and 
there. A few big timber owners control 
the good timber and big logging shows. 
A small logger no longer has any oppor- 
tunity to strike out for himself. 

I'm now in my early sixties, (in 
1961) and not in great health. And my 
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knees are bad. Doctors say it is arthritis, 
and they can’t do anything for it. They 
say that if I’d taken better care of myself 
in my early life, such as wearing good 
warm clothing and keeping my feet dry, 
I would not be so ill today. But the con- 
ditions were primitive in those days. It 
was not until 1923 that they started to 
build camps in slightly better shape. 
Today a logger can stay in town or any 
other place and commute to work. Even 
the camps are much better today than the 
old days. In the old days you could take 
off your shoes and throw them right 
through the walls of the bunkhouse and 
not hit the wall. 

Most of the railroads had rod engines 
on the mainline. Drivers were about 45 
inches, but hill or switch engines were 
of the Shay, Climax, or Hiesler types. 
The trucks were single trucks and skele- 
ton flats. Many of the engines used 200 
pounds working pressure in their boil- 
ers. The Shay locomotive, the geared 
engine, had three cylinders vertically 
mounted on the right side. Some were 
two truck, others for three truck. As for 
the Willamette Shay, it came out with 
three trucks which were mostly used in 
hilly country. These ranged from 37 ton 
to 105 ton engines. The Climax loco- 
motive was another two truck or three 
truck which featured two cylinders, 
semivertical on both sides of the boiler. 
They were the slowest of geared 
engines, but the best for taking a sharp 
curve. Powerful they were: from 30 ton 
to 95 ton. Not many operators used the 
Hiesler locomotives. These had two 
cylinders, semi-vertical and large driy- 
ing wheels. The Hiesler locomotives 
were the fastest of the geared engines. 


Some were used for main line work. 
Most of the rod engines used 200 Ibs. 
working pressure per square inch in 
their boilers. These were made by Bald- 
win, American, and also by Porter 
Locomotive Works. Many were the sad- 
dle tank type, top heavy too. While 
faster engines, they were for grades not 
over 6%. The geared engines would 
work grades up to 10%. 

Half of all the logging trucks used 
were hand braked with two or three 
brakemen. They had what was called a 
hickey for brake levers. They measured 
about 24 feet long. The skeleton flats 
had air brakes that were controlled from 
the engine, just as is done in passenger 
and freight trains. 

The famous Tillamook line owned 
by the Southern Pacific railway system, 
was started in 1910 and has been a 
money maker every since. It is about 
130 miles long, from Portland to 
Tillamook, Oregon. Leaving Banks, it 
climbs to the top of the Coast Range 
through Timber and on to Cochran, at 
the summit nineteen hundred feet in ele- 
vation. It follows the Salmonberry 
River to Nehalem, Wheeler, Garibaldi, 
and on to Tillamook. At one time, there 
were ten sawmills as well as four shin- 
gle mills on this line. Some of these 
mills cut about 150,000 feet of lumber 
to a shift. They had two shifts daily. The 
Whitney mill at Garibaldi cuts about 
250,000 to a shift. Seventy percent of 
the lumber was hauled over the Tillam- 
ook line. I have seen lumber trains 
going up Salmonberry Gorge with five 
engines on the train. In some places the 
grade was 6%. The Nehalem and Straw- 
berry River Gorges are the most rugged 
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Logging Engines 









Tacoma 
Compound 
Yarding Engine 


2e4exel3 





Number R-5 





Figure 942 


High Pressure Round or Extended Firebox Boiler 


Specifications 


Balanced piston valves, eccentric or outs'de valve gear, automatic positive feed oi 
pump—equipped with special friction device, straw line and loading drums as ordered 
Cable speeds—Main line 275 ft. per minute; Trip line 980 ft. per minute 
Weight 49,000 pounds 
Frame Boiler Gears Drums Shafts 
15” S80-Ib 68” dia. 147” high Machined from Main Drum Main 
I Beams 344—2” Tubes Solid Steel Steel 6" dia 
S84” long. Castinz 30” bbl. 19” long 
Length over all 200 Ibs. W. P 5719” flanges Trip 
14 ft. 10” Dia. of Grates Main Gear 1900 ft. 1144” 615” dia 
59 inches 56” dia. 7” face 1500 {t. 13%” 
Width over Crank 
cylinders or Trip Gear Trip Drum $34" Dis 
10 ft. 10” dia. 5” face 20” bbl. 124%” long 
72” dia. 147” high $74” flanges 
115--2” Tubes $850 ft. 7%” 
3900 ft. 4¢” 


96” long. 
200 Ibs. W. P 
Dia. of Grates 

67 inches, 
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you will ever find. When you were in 
them, you would find that you are in a 
box canyon and with rock walls on both 
sides. There is wonderful fishing here, 
lots of swift water and a few deep holes, 
good for trout, steelhead, and some 
salmon. At one time, there was a pas- 
senger train during the summer. 

Markham and Callow had a logging 
camp on the north fork of the Nehalem 
River. It was a two side outfit, hiring 
200 workers. This outfit put the logs 
into Davis rafts. These were square, 
about three tiers of logs piled on top of 
one another with cables between them 
so they would not come apart in the 
ocean when being towed to Aberdeen. It 
was quite a rough time getting over the 
bar of the Nehalem river. They dredged 
the bar all the time but it would fill up 
again. A few rafts broke up and the logs 
were scattered all over the beach. 

The men who worked were real log- 
gers, rugged and proud. They were trust- 
ed by the timber and sawmill owners to 
get the logs out, and they did, or knew 
the reason why. These men were from 
the “old school.” 

Things changed in recent times. Back 
in the 1920s and 1930s when a logger 
was hired for a job, he had to know how 
to do the work, or be sent right back to 
town. It was a hard school, but today 
young men who have never before even 
seen logging work, hire out to set chok- 
ers, and they know nothing. And their 
pay is at least $20.00 a day. In a week, 
they start asking for a hooktender’s job 
which pays $28.00 a day. Most of these 
men can’t even splice line. In the old 
days, it took as much as twenty years of 
rigging work before you could become a 


hooktender, and half of those who tried 
did not make it. Wages were just $10 to 
$15.00 for an eight hour day. Setting 
chokers paid from $3.50 to 5.50 per day. 
Most loggers were paid just $5.00 for a 
day’s work. Logging in the 1920s and 
1930s was a job for an experienced and 
rough man. It had to be done right. Mil- 
lions of dollars could be tied up in one 
outfit. If the camp superintendent or 
foreman did not know his job, the outfit 
was ruined. But today (1961) things are 
different. Most of the logging is now 
done with a pencil. Today the trees are 
felled and bucked with a power saw 
weighing from 20 to 30 pounds. The old 
time cutting tools were far heavier, 
requiring plenty of elbow room and 
elbow grease. The old timer, the faller 
and bucker, would average 60,000 board 
feet per day. The man with a power saw 
averages only 20,000 feet per day. 

What’s wrong? Now they log trees 
down to four inches in diameter. What’s 
the answer? Tree farming is the only 
solution. Or brush. All kinds of brush. 
Brush should make good pulp and paper 
is made from pulp. I may never see the 
day, but I think there will be a day that 
they will make paper out of brush. 


End 


This ends the two part story by 
Leonard Harrison about his experi- 
ence logging in the Northwest woods. 
We would like to thank Robert Harri- 
son, Leonard’s son, for making this 
story available to Cumtux readers. Bob 
is at work now on a story on the Harri- 
son and related families. 
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Clatsop County's Native American Families 





The Mystery of Lucy Davis 


By Liisa Penner 


Between the pages 86 and 87 in 
Emma Gene Miller’s book, Clatsop 
County, Oregon: Its History, Legends 
and Industries, published about 1955 
by Binfords & Mort, are the photo- 
graphs of six people who have Native 
American ancestry. We had good infor- 
mation on all but the two young girls, 
Lucy Davis and Laconia Smith, who 
seemed to have disappeared, leaving 
little trace. At last, with the help of their 
descendants, we have been able to 
piece together their stories. 

According to Miller’s book, Lucy 
Davis was the slave of Kate Juhrs, the 
daughter of Chief Tostum. Page 60 of 
the book describes Lucy as the daugh- 
ter of Sally Davis and a soldier at Fort 
Stevens. 

The 1880 census for Clatsop Coun- 
ty lists a girl Lucy Guss in the house- 
hold of Katata in Seaside, as the 
daughter of Kate Guss [aka Jurhs]. She 
is 9 years old, an Indian, born in Ore- 
gon, parents born in Oregon. Also list- 
ed is Kate’s German-born husband 
Julious Guss [August Jurhs]. Another 
daughter is listed, Sally, described as 4 
years old, Indian, born in Oregon and 
parents born in Oregon. 

The Clatsop Indian rolls list the 
descendants of Kate Jurhs, but Lucy 
and Sally are not among them. 

The mix of truths and untruths in 
historical and genealogical records is 
often difficult to sort. Our interpretation 


of the conflicting information above 
was that Lucy and Sally were probably 
daughters of a soldier at Fort Stevens 
with the name of Davis, and Lucy, a 
slave of Kate Jurhs. We had not made a 
real attempt to pursue this further until 
we heard from Rick Leon, of Seattle, 
Washington, who was doing research 
for a friend of his who had become 
interested in his Native American 
ancestry. It turned out that Lucy was 
hiding in plain sight, if only we had 
known where to look for her. 

Rick had the death certificate for 
Lucy, giving her address in Astoria 
(330-Franklin). Backtracking through 
the Polk city directories, we were able 
to follow her movements through time. 
We found Lucy on the census, the mar- 
riage records and in the newspaper. 

The years before Lucy’s marriage 
are still a blank but we hope to fill these 
in sometime. What we have learned is 
that Lucy Davis married Charles Espey 
Mitchell on February 7, 1897 in Clat- 
sop County. She was about 29 years 
old. He was a couple years younger. 

According to the 1900 census, Lucy 
and Charles Mitchell were living at 542 
Franklin in Astoria, near 12th Street. 
(Numbers of houses changed in Astoria 
in 1955.) Except for a short period of 
time, Lucy lived within three blocks in 
this place for the rest of her life. 

By 1910, their two children, Vir- 
ginia and Arthur were born. 
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Charles Espey Mitchell was born in 
Illinois as were his parents. What 
brought him out to the west coast is 
unknown. His occupation was listed as 
laborer, teamster for a wood yard, and 
a warehouseman for the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company and the 
Callender Navigation Company. 

The 1920 census shows the family 
living in Walluski with Charles working 
as a sexton at a cemetery, probably 
Greenwood Cemetery. Their son, 
Arthur, was working as an apprentice to 
the embalmer in an undertaking parlor. 

Sometime between 1925 and 1931, 
Lucy’s husband moved out of the 
household. The city directories from 
1931 on for Astoria do not list his name. 
When Lucy died in 1933, he was living 
in Seattle. However, according to 
Lucy’s death record and her obituary, it 
appears that they had not divorced. 

Virginia Mitchell, the daughter of 
Lucy and Charles, apparently never 
married. She lived with her mother until 
her mother’s death and continued to live 
in the same area until she suddenly dis- 
appears from the city directory in 1946. 
For many years, Virginia worked as a 
seamstress for Eastern Outfitting Com- 
pany in Astoria doing alterations, but 
the last year she is listed, she was work- 
ing as a waitress. 

Arthur C. Mitchell, Lucy and 
Charles’ son, married at least twice, first 
to Linnea Erickson in 1924, then to 
Martha K. Ahola in 1926, both in Clat- 
sop County. Martha and Charles had 
one child, Mary Louise. Then she 
moved back home with her parents, 
Eliel and Hilda Ahola in Lackamas, 
Clark County, Washington where they 





uosqoove ung fo ksazinoD 


Kauttu 


Louise Mitchell 
Jacobson, 1927-2001, granddaugh- 
ter of Lucy Davis Mitchell, and a 
resident of Rainier, Oregon, occu- 
pation nurse, known in community 
as “aiti’’ (““mother” in Finnish). 


Mary 


appear on the 1930 census. Arthur 
moved on to Oakland and on June 10, 
1933, Martha married Daniel C. Kauttu, 
an Astoria native who had been a resi- 
dent of Lackamas in 1920. Daniel, and 
Martha were living in Astoria in 1949- 
1950 on Bond Street near 3rd. Later 
they resided in Naselle, WA. 

Lucy Davis Mitchell died April 18, 
1933 in Astoria at the age of 64 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage and was buried at 
Oceanview Cemetery. According to 
her obituary, she was born on Clatsop 
Plains February 10, 1868 to -?- Davis. 

We still don’t know what happened 
to Lucy’s parents and the child who 
may have been her sister. 


In a future issue of Cumtux, we hope 
to tell the story of Laconia Smith. 
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Book Preview 





Nikolai’s Fortune 


Author Solveig Torvik 


Nikolai’s Fortune is an historical novel based on the lives of four generations of 
women in my family. It is fiction, bracketed by facts gleaned from church and cen- 
sus records in Finland, Norway, and the U.S., and on information gathered from 
extensive historical research and academic interviews in Finland and Norway. It 
consists of three “books” in which three women each tell their story in first person; 
the last book segues into fictionalized memoir. 

The story begins in Rantsila, Finland, in the mid-1880s with a love affair 
between Nikolai and Marie, a dairymaid. Nikolai leaves for America before their 
illegitimate daughter Kaisa (my grandmother) is born. He eventually ends up in 
Astoria, where family lore has it that he becomes a rich man. He returns to Finland 
after 20 years and visits Marie to tell her that he wants their daughter Kaisa to inher- 
it his fortune. Marie’s response is to throw him out of the house. As a result, Niko- 
lai becomes lost to our family for 100 years until research exhumes him from the 
files in the Clatsop County Courthouse. 

The impoverished Marie meanwhile sends 12-year old Kaisa away to North 
Norway to give her a chance at a better life than that which awaits her in starvation- 
prone Finland. Kaisa walks nearly 500 miles in winter over the mountains of Lap- 
land to Balstjord with her half-uncle, a peddler. She grows up there to marry a 
Sami, who fishes at Lofoten. He dies of tuberculosis, leaving her destitute with 
three children. She’s twice raped, once in her own bed by intruders while her chil- 
dren watch, later in a mining camp where she goes to earn a living as a cook after 
giving her children away lest they starve. She becomes engaged to a Finnish man 
who falsely promises to marry her, and they move south, where Kaisa becomes a 
“herring wife” on the fishing docks in Aalesund. Eventually, all but one of her chil- 
dren rejoin her there. 

The book follows the lives of Kaisa’s difficult daughter Berit, who is treated as 
a child slave after she’s given away, and of Berit’s daughter Hanna, whose account 
begins with her World War II childhood in Aalesund. Berit, who becomes a Mor- 
mon, is determined to emigrate to America after the war and to find Nikolai’s prom- 
ised fortune there for her mother. She sets Hanna to work on writing letters in 
search of Nikolai as soon as the family is settled in Idaho, but Hanna fails to find 
any trace of Nikolai. Forty years later Hanna returns to the task. This time, she finds 
him. And the result is “Nikolai’s Fortune.” 
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Nick Johnson’s Road 


in Svensen 


Back in the early 1990s, Solveig 
Torvik, a writer for the Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer, began a quest for information 
on an elusive ancestor of hers. He was 
Nikolai Johansen Okkonen who went by 
the name of Nick Johnson in the U.S. 
Nick, a former resident of Astoria, Sea- 
side, and Svensen, lived in Clatsop 
County for 64 years. He is buried at 
Greenwood Cemetery. 


Now years later, Solveig has written 
the story of her family in Finland, Nor- 
way, and the U.S. The book is called 
Nikolai’s Fortune and will be pub- 
lished by the University of Washington 
Press in Seattle in January or February 
2006. Solveig is now retired and is liv- 
ing in Winthrop, Washington. 


4 Sa eas 


The ca. 1976 Metsker map r 
of Clatsop County shows 
Nick Johnson Road con- 
necting Svensen Market 
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Lucy Davis Mitchell 

A few years ago, in conversations with Jean Waterhouse Kraft, she mentioned 
that she sometimes stayed with her aunt Myra Stevens at her boarding house on 
Franklin between 12th and 14th streets. After Rick Leon called with information 
about the mysterious Lucy Davis who lived across the street from the Stevens 
place, | called Jean to ask if she remembered Lucy and her children, Virginia and 
Arthur. Jean had quite a few memories of them, things that were passed on to Rick. 
Virginia was an accomplished knitter, Jean said, and made beautiful sweaters from 
wool unraveled from old sweaters. 


The Daughters of Norway Lodge 

We would like to thank everyone who wrote or called or stopped by to help in 
identifying the women the centerfold photo in the last issue. We will add the names 
of Grace Mittet and Grace Johnson (Mrs. Frank Johnson) to the back of the photo 
and they will go into the computer. Abbie Blair also came in to identify people in 
another photo, 


Books for your Christmas list 

A book has just been published that should be on the top of your gift list this 
Christmas. It is Fins, Finns and Astorians and was written by Dr. Greg Jacob, to 
help celebrate the opening of the new Cannery Pier Hotel. Greg Jacob grew up in 
Astoria and is now an assistant professor of English at Portland State University. 
The book is on sale at CCHS. 

Bryan Penttila’s book : Columbia River: the Astoria Odyssey. A Pictorial History 
of Life on the Columbia River Estuary is on sale now at Costco and should be in 
every library and home along the Lower Columbia River. Bryan’s wonderful facili- 
ty with words and great breadth of knowledge he displays in this book would lead 
the reader to think he was decades older. Hard to believe, but he is in his twenties! 

Another new book on sale is Alice Gustafson’s, Sand Dunes to Surf Pines which 
has some great stories about a part of Clatsop County that has not been written 
about before. Contact Alice or Tom Gustafson, at 503-253-1909 for information. 


Ware Shop? 

A strange quote was printed in the article “The Burning of Point Adams 
Lighthouse” in the last issue of Cumtux just as it was found in an old newspaper 
article. Captain Warren G. Leback of Princeton, New Jersey wrote with a correc- 
tion and an explanation. Instead of “Ware shop and be off shore” (which doesn't 
make sense), the correct phrase is “Wear ship and stand off shore.” Warren 
explained that to “wear” one’s ship means to bring her round stern to the wind, 
an essential maneuver where there is little sea room to maneuver. 






Courtesy of Art Chan 


Astorians in WWII. Left to right: Harvey Chan, U.S. Navy; Peter Lum; U.S. Army; 
and Robert Koe, U.S. Navy. See the story on the Chan family in this issue. 
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